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5 axeeenetien nt ‘ ‘ 2 Ta ve 


‘The sducation that eeudente receive is critically tetiienced -— _for 


“both good and bad =, s- by organizational properties of the’ American’ ‘educational 


system. The study of organizations ‘has reached .4 point where research speci-~ 


fically directed. at, educational, institutions and’ similar organizations ‘could 


gubstant Lally. aid. aducators in: achfeving their goals. “oe * 


ee : : For instance, in’ ‘arder rowiintave ‘the goal of improying poor children’ s 


‘ ‘education’ (as enbodied ih ESEA ‘Tite Ds it was spears that, Q) the U.S. 


: =e . " Office’ “of, Hixon pronilgate "basic ‘Cblberias'’ (2) state: rdepabtients ‘of 
Pet © ng: educa atletate scney among echop! istricts; (3). school districts allocate 
ts a ce : ce 

: money. among schools; a) the, ‘schools them devote the money to ‘particular, 


i. "Programs, and .(5) the departments 0 or. staffs running these programs behave in 
- Scan) Rm | 1 way ‘oe improved peor atidents' “education. For the policy to. succeed, 
eo we Te " behavior: dE orbanizazions at each of thése five levels had to be appropriate $ 


3, % 
6, ile 
Sates s te the pally" ‘objective. Some readers may object that many suppartérs of 


. nN 
; “ aan 
PS ee ee -ESEA, Bitle a legislation, were content w th. the resilté, ngnély that’ Ines 


. amounts of wale ‘Aa went for gener 2 Dares rather, ban for specifi 


ek 


ang: se what vould have been necessa 


orginizational dicancnuibng Té ai sve Higa goals, Title would have” 


eS erpigyes tay INTRODUCTION | 5 SRB Ree a a 


N 


“ ‘nad ts ‘berwritten 3 such that UsoE ‘would. act in’ a way that aouid léad the . ii : 
‘state departments of ee, to. behave in ‘such a way that/ the school diss a = a - _ : 

_ trices would behave, in’such a way that the schools we run prograns that - “ Cy 
helped poor Vids. nectidenagiere at each level, ‘ea the: proposer of P taple . 
" ation to ‘the shoo! principal, should have Sistonti how Pe oar 
‘of a a affect sat those at" qther tavéie wilt ag. ao and shea a course of 


action based on these ‘predickion's. : el ee 3 - 


~ e & ’ a 6 


e es . 
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: “"SImplementati6n Analysis," ‘ar tectinidue of predicting how organizations 
' i” 7 . Ba Sk co 
will ais to particular courses, of aerire and of chonsine decordinady ST re 


one dapoeeent normative’ “result to at from the work. dqne over ‘the last 


, decade by a e Seenigiony a community 


- 


o< st 


iy 


, tions make decisions, The - oranties of 


wh se behavior’ one "wont Iikg to’ * 
% ' 


. . 


predict. Thus, phate “ie a continuing need for ‘broadening and adeopeiiing 


Pare on undetstanding the greanizatio 


> the behavioral sien “of organization ya id spécifieally” “8t educational. £ ; % 
i o 
‘ 7 . ‘ ¥ ; . e . : 
‘institutions. ° ‘ ‘ * - 2% 
: ‘ kee , ete woos 
, Educational instituttions are example of the.‘larger class of " public" . 


’ 
. e* . 


oa dae le tasticntfne--veually contrasted with business firms.or "ptofit-., 
3 ‘eo 3 


¥ wre us - taking" dnterprises. . ae a greater or le ser degree,’ these public ‘inatheuttons oo 
an share with education three a iseaver tetas 8 which. set bwe-e apart eee be 
J mi 4 : a objects for organizational salyeis. a Station, objective’, or hat. we _ 3, 
. ot 7 ; value about education, are highly Heda ous: the ne betvean anita” a 

¢ “w : 


eile size, bengher effort, etc.) and ‘outputs” "(reading scores okitiva ai \ 


we 


' Sa 5 feelings: ‘toward Learning, good citizen hip, etc, ) are very ynceseain;” and 
‘ one ‘authority within the organization ish shit diffuse. If organizational & 


Seu: AP OR 
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cts of gablguity, uncertainty anes i Prcavance, The Pegpeoee: 
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a broad Mapteteal base of “knowledge of aevantzadional ReHAYSOS 


y a) 


& developing 
+6 in a avbject area and Maton it to make ad héc recommendations - about organiza 

Goes ; 
: Petonal struc ture.is’ currently. velng used aie some success by. the conmiss{6n' . 


‘ 
e » 


Von the Organization of ‘the Government for the Conduct of Foreign Policy, as ¢ 


‘well as by ° managenent consultants in the veers sector, 


, « oo 


it ‘is likely that prescriptions for educationéi inistitutténg ‘will ditter 


‘ my . 


‘from those for organizations whose objectives and technologies are ‘relatively 


atta S . é . e a ; 
clear. "For example,” under aieleidiad and uncertainty, decentralization cand. ef 


organizational ued ia} aithough Sieeays _implemehtat.ion sikefou, may be | 


beneficial for other reasons. "Decentralization may“ ‘allow. different policies 


. 
. ° ’ 


to be tried at the same ‘time with the successful’ ones being selected for* 


- more. general use. "hn organization which ad no "inertia" would at arly tiine 

only idk coward cise goals that were ‘cofisciously articulated. ‘This would ; Ya 
co 

be disastrous in those Pee areas where objectives cannot be concretely - 


\, 
specified.” Stability in depaaduatioda ee allows the possibility that’ 
he ~ 


sequential attention to goals will be successful — the behavior wild 


oy 


, be cumulative ae uate extent. In other words, stability presents the: possi- 
y — , 
; binity at faa learning. These observations suggest that where 


gt _ ambiguity of pbjectives and ancertainty of pfoduction functions make it very 
4a 


difficult to integrate “behavioral: prodse tions “ produce Rebhanid chotces oe 


. 


* (as hietioneneation iatwis ~ equires), it would be aie useful. to have a 


‘. \ body of normative theory which suggested techniques for élarifying gonin 


and. tethnologies, and strategies for:managing in the absence of traditional — 


oS . * 
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4 “BEHAVIORAL, RESEARCH ON ORGANIZATIONAL DEC 


: cost-benefit: criteria. i 


’ For both the behaviorgl and ‘normative areas of | esearch, the conference 


~ ‘ . 


attempted to describe the state of thesart, to outline research directions, 


i ; i ‘ ! 
i 


sand to present possible programs for work in these firections. The confer- 


: : m : r 

ence concluded that the study of organizations has “teached a point where A, 
OE 

substantial empirical eehenteh effort would ‘be important both in adding to 


. * Py 


.. the store. of. ‘information ‘about organizatiqgal aa -making under ambiguity 


° 
awd . . 


‘andj in refining pehavioral and “normative ieoeien of rganizations. 
rad * : . , ° * ° sd © ‘ 


It. Hehavtoral Research on direontse daca nacisiocaditns Under Ambiguity 
* (with apevtat reference to education) ‘ 
i may its 
A.| The State of ‘thé Art.” . a. : id 
Sa a a ae ae Py . ‘ . 


’ . : ‘ , ; 
One can think of the behavioral evry ee as having is 


. main aspects. 
Re 


os 


individuals and Khe behavior of the organization rie belong to. * 
Mae ee ; ve 

In the most widespread theory of decision, the "analytic,paradigm,” 
. 4 wt nate 


ea 
a . ct 


r # : : ang 
individuals (and,’ by assumption ssprganizations) maintain wedl-defined prefer- 


. 


ences for different states of the world (a hierarchy of ore and they eval- 


vate all alternative opt ions by’ use of this preference ordering (they opt finally 


*. 
‘match, means to ends). alyes precede purposes, and purposes precede actions.: ° 
; - ; ? : ee "s 


the major drawback ‘to this analytic paradlym, a8 Herbert Simon, Charles . * 
a i z 


Lindblom, apd others have. argued, is that its assumptions sued to ee very 


. . , é 


¢ 


ra 


" ' » Sd nt ‘ a a - ; i. , 
2 ’ . . o *o 4 + & ? Ps 
re y ; 7 a i —_ ss o STATE OF THE ART, ce ae a2 5, 
; ae to on with ‘this nrobine by arguing oes thé hen process vas character+ j 
? . ; ) ized by "bounded ationality," techie that the poten of stegchat ives" e Z 


e 


is ‘only begun when outcomes becdue uindttetactory, and that the. search is 


ended ‘when a sacistacesry, rather than an optinal, solution is found, © Using 


i, 5 this theory . Richard Cyert and James March developed The Behavioral, Theory. of 


: "the _ Firm for explaining and predicting the pahavior ‘of business firms. Using ; 
” this thkoty tha? were” able to simulate on a computer the pricing choices of | a % 
a department store and id to take good piedictions. John: P, ae age achieved 
ae ; similar resuits in simulating governmental budgeting. ae we i 
; »’ ' Charles Lindblom has made a related argument in ‘ broader ‘political, ‘con-* 8 


. text. He suggests that most decisions proceed via small, marginal changes , 


; : in established. policies or actions ‘as a means of coping with the problems of” 


uncertainty and value conflict, Decisions are reached. in ignorance. of their’ 

_ direct effects and oft tHe reactions of sien decision-makers whose interests - 

ware involved. If. che ebtbeey. turn out to be AP ae course 1s it 

wes Le o sued with further magia decisions; if hot, then something new is tried. 
This, he argues,: is way a political collective ropes, its way , Eorwardy a 

- Bepness which uf ‘iabela"* Gare twan: mutual sifustecat. , in'the NRE oe 


» ‘ture this, process has become known as "Snérementatism," reflecting, the slow 


i ' 
. . ¢ « 


i. . Me evolutionary changes that are often seen as one signature of this kind of 
i Se : decision-making. . 7 at tt aoe a nant 
aby $953" Xe Z “The organizational analysis suggested by .Cyert and March has been “ °C 


developed by Grahan Allison as an. approach to governmental decision-making, 


* 


. fe * . ‘ . . ; 
‘including crisis decisions. Allison demonstrates that éharp differences in 


+ explanations and predictions result, when this i Bes adopted as a — ‘ 


: ‘i ray) Ps 4 5 . a 
framework, rather than some variant of the analyfic paradigns This- “ 


* “Ne a Tig 


 °' _; ‘BEHAVIORAL RESEARCH ON ORGANIZATIONAL DECISTON-MAKING 


= ’ 


e a em 1. 


oa ie: ‘perspective, . which he labels the Organientional Process Modal (Model II), * -"* 
i f * enphasizés. the effects of routine protedures in ot'ganizations and seems‘to .:,” 
sa vexplain thereby ‘wiany events which are highly: wtvasloas When viewed from an 
"anatytis perspective. i 5 bigs pea ae : ~ = - — 
5 BG, TS According me Allison! 8 Organizational Process ‘Model; ie are beens 


Pay 
ot . . . 


. choites and sata in the analytié paradign aré in fact ‘outputs of" organ- 


4 
ag « . 


izations functioning according. to standard patterns of, behavior.. To explain «, 
s , w 
a parficular occurrenice, one “identifies the ‘relevant organizational context * 


and displays the’ pattern of ‘procedures apd ‘conventions: out of: which the o 


. 


. “fiction emerged. * The basic unit ‘of analysis is the organization, and the focal 


concepts includé routine behavior, standard operating procedures, biased in-: ' “* 
é formation, and parochial perspectives. Model Th explanations are predictions 


W typically focus on the pattern of statements, directives, and actions of 
. ' a bs . i Pr « 
‘ ee, F ; a 2 ‘ 
tin a _ relevant organizational units, A central asaimption ds that argsnbeae tous 
. is 


<8 \ehange slowly, that Panesses at tige ttl will closely resemble that at time t.’ 


oe we ke isdtevins are thus aor on the structure, ptograms, and nuk behavior of ~ 
\ 
_ the relevant. organizational, units. . 


ry 


Rivet % ‘In his Cybernetic Theory. -of Decision, en Steinbruner hasyerouped together 
the BERPESE CHES to decision-making theory that reject the analytic paradign 
‘ and argues that they derive from a very general ‘cybernetic ‘paradiga." Actiong - 
are thought of as fundamentally the. résult of processes, not dalculations, 
: meh as a thermostat keeps a room at a set. temperaturé without any calculation 


at all, In particular, by combining ‘the simple cybernetic paradigm with well- 
known facts about human cognitive processe>. °’ :abruner produces a theory *: 


‘ 


which is particularly useful for understand. decisions made under complexity 


or in a changin., environment, Steinbru: +r's ee ye able ‘to explain 


: oP] ‘ me ror : : F 
. ; ,. | STATE OF THE “ART 5 a : 


, ‘ . ‘ .8 ‘ 


aod 


+ the non-incremental.,changes in policy that can occur in\such cases, ‘ 
“ Using specific and generally accepted information about cognitive 
ey : “y 
. procésses, Steinbrundt has Ageia out the simple Socnathy paradign f for ig 
application ‘te human decision-making. ‘This information can be denctee ¢ 


‘ 


“by five basic eipaltadg p pringiples: inferential memory (a Fetembranie ‘as : 
\: 
Da rhe Product | of MERTENS nental processes, not: ame a ‘fixed dmage of - 


‘the: past)’, consistency, \ the mind operates a such a way as. to Keep internal 


“benef ayetans ‘consistent, affecting both_ memory and the procuniiag * new 
intotmatsial, reality (external reality does powerfully influence the inter 


\ s : 
-* \ . 
a: : nal ‘beliefs ‘of healthy inde, - and the “economy”. principles of simplicity +3 


. (a high degree of organization of paccaphsons om beliefs will be attained, 


ea 


‘aad this organization will be as ‘taple as possible within the constraints. 


“a 
sapabes by the ther principles) sia stability (the extensive hierarchical 


<é “- structure of a tysten oF beliefs tends to prevent” isolated Changed am indivi- 


dual belief elenents, while a-'major -restructuring would impose severe burdens 


; ® on ‘the mind's informatdon-processing capacity): Steinbruner argues that, 


as a teenie of cheese, five’ principles, decision-nakérs tend to subjectively 
\ 


“resolve anbiguiey and uncertainty” by resorting to sources of belief strength 


indeperident of evidence from the ‘empirical Gees and by altering internal 


~ gin ie 


. ? ‘beliefs go" as to deny” the eitotende of valud-tradeoffs, Keka they tend to 


RES EGE ‘information utilized to ‘aicedarivedy limited set of salient variables. 
: ‘ Tt 4s common -peattice to use: a Deere of individual decision to | 
ii he behavior of Sbaanivarinls as “sind as well as the behavior oe 
individuals. ewedan, it isa well-enowa theorem in modern, economics that 
' vr the pvetavenece of individuals =. aggregated into a single consistent 


‘ preference ordering. Thus the proces by which a collective unit comes to - 


‘act accordingly. This subtlety a Allison's nodal III is often migsed at" 


of overlapping. hierarchically arranged. fargatuing games. Two descriptive 


. of the a players, and concentrate on the understandings| and a 


’ 
‘ 
# ° , - zw ry 


gi" —“ BEHAVIORAL RESEARCH ON ORGANIZATIONAL DECISION-MAKING 
a decision can affect the decision itself. “". ‘| po Pry an 
1: P o . ‘ ae * 


. Economists such as Thomas Schelling and ‘Anthony Downs have analyzed such 
Pavhatnian situations wader sprict ani lytic MEROREAONE and economists ” 
such as eee Stigler, Gary. Becker, and Richard Posner have stbahoted to ; 
‘think about the effects of economic. tnegnttves in particular institutional, as 
settings. ore Allison’ s Buréaucratsc Politics Model (Model III) at ‘fiver % 
“seena to be dutch a putely analytic bargaining nodel, but his notions of “ . 


\ 


parochial perceptions, deadlines, faces of Nasties, aceon channels: and rules 


\ 


of the game seem,to,be cybernetic elements mixed in with the more analytic 


concepts of goals and interests, power, and ‘atakes and’ ‘stands. te politics : oe 


operated in a purely analytic fashion, then it would. not much matter how ‘an 
3 i * bi F . 


issue is presented; all actors would know what what. was at stake and would 


z 
first. Murray Edelman' s. The symbolic Uses of Politics makes a sie a posne ° 


_ Allison! s Model “III considers policy to consist of the vasuiee of a series _ 


emphases are involved: that governments are made up of disparate, fragmented 
drganizations headed by cana with unequal resources, and that such leaders, 
in-the course of BeLicy aibing, engage in fdtgeining, These players, » prer- , 
ating with different infornation, di£ferent perspectives, and different 

priorities, struggle for preferred outcomes with the resources at their - 
nae Explanations and predictians in this bureaucratic politics model 


proceed ‘fiom descriptions of the positions, stakes, interests, and resources 


standings which deteriine the result of the bargaining game. The indavernnd- : 


ing of the cumulative process requires detailed disag 


regain of the 


. . 
Fd STATE OF THE ART 


policy-making organization. 
How these theories need to be adjusted 6s include the specific impact 
of ambiguity has not been much seudleg.?” owmded, Seretan and military 
policy share much of the ambiguity about objectives and the uncertainty 
about the effectiveness of means. that ehiceucterize education. Thus Morton 
Halperin's Bureaucratic Politics and Forei; Polic and John Steinbruner's 
“case siti: of the proposed Multilateral Force should be See to those who 
wauld understand st decision-making, as should Marc Roberts’ and 
Paul Sneuow's work on public utilities urton Weisbrod's investigations of 

’ the behavior of public interest law firms and other non-profit organizations, 
aid Thaedere Mstue's study of: alth care. Ir general, one would expect that 
ambiguity would-increase the importance of symbols and other cyberneti¢ . 

2 elements in nolttien walative, to analytic elements. Similarly, the process 
by which lal beliefs come to be formed becomes, of extreme PRPCE CERO where 
ambiguity nas a great number of iabeutacent beliefs potentially equally 

compelling. 

Michael Cohen aa James March's Leadership and katate treats this 
sitcbien at some feat They note that ambiguity causes the ibundacies 
between problems to be ill-defined.’ A discussion of, say, office space, can 
‘easily become an argument over ihethe? education in the sciencesor the humani-~ 

cal, ie ; 
rise. is more important in today's society. * Since such questions are funda-— 
mentally ambiguous and thus essentially unanswerable, the question is likely 
“to be deanbod until a deadlite forces its, resolution in one way or- another. — 
"Generally sehen aikwiss factors end up javlee much more force than they. 
dcebuie because they are focal points for agreement in a sea of mbinuity: ‘ 


* While a number of. scholars have studied educational institutions from the ' 


cae 
te 
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- ~ 
. 


‘organizational perspective, ony a fey beside Cohen and March have structured 


their research in terms of an a explicit organizational model focused on “decision- 


a “f 
making under MRE EUEEY A number of studies of educational organizations 


a > 
‘are, BONEN ER: angyessive of the rtpaind Gt this field for further organiza- 


tional eaintew: Examples of many important works that could be cited are: 

‘ : ON ile al ‘ a 

«Re: Higher Education ; Fs i ’ ‘ 

: Edward Gross and Paul V.. Grambsch, University’ Goals and Academic Power. 
‘Washington, D Get Sean tons Council on Education, 1968. 


” 


Peter M. Blau, The Cegantzation of Academic Hers ‘New York: John Wiley 
and, Sons, 1973. 


Theodore Caplow nt Reece J. McGee, THe Acadjeatc Market Place. New York: 
, ' Houbleday, 1958. 


. . a 
s ‘ 
. 


/ ' Jeffrey ‘Pfeffer and Gerald R. Salancik, foessiieadional: Decision Making 
«: as. a Political Process:° The Case of a University Budget,' 


‘Administrative Science Quarterly (June. 1974). Za 
* J. Victor Baldridge, ed. Academic -Governance:’ Research on Institutional 
. Politics and Decision-Making. Berkeley: ae aa Publishing Co., 
1971. - “f , 


® 


F Je Victor Baldridge, Power and Conflict in the University. New York: - 
Jotin Wiley and Sons, 1971. ' 


t 


: ; i : ® 
Re: Elementary and Secondary Schools 


« 


* - 


Louis M. Smith and Pat M. Keith, Anatomy of an Educational Innovation. . 
New York: oehn Wiley and Sons, 1971. é A 


Seymour B. Sarason, The Culture of the School and the Problem of Change. 
Boston: ig Aliya and Bacon, 1971. 
David Rogers, 1 oe Livingston Street. New York: Random House, 1968. 


"Stephen K. Bailey and Edith K. Mosher, ESEA: The Office of Educational 


Administers a Law. Syracuse; N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 
19684: ~ . 


Roald F. Campbell and Tim Mazzon? (editors), State Policy Making for the ? 


Public School: A Comparative Snahyeis: Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio 
State University, 1974, 


, 
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= ; Neal Gross, S. Ward Mason and W. Alexander McEachern, - Explorations 
in Role Analysis. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1958. 


Jerome T. Mucpil, Grease the Squeaky Wheel. : : ° 


ri 


Jacob W. Getzels, ee: iy, Educat ional Administration as: a Social Process: 
"New | York: Harper & Row, 1968. : " 


% a 


Neal Gross, et al., Implementation of Innovation. 


s ” b 
Don Lortie (Forthcoming) , The Teaching World. 
te 2 ey Pa é ’ 


- : - 


‘B. Research Directions 
The directions that follow vary somewhat in immediate researchability. ‘ 


The Conference's suggestions for research organization are presented in 


Beckson IV. Properly conducted, research on all of the following topics 


** swould produce useful results. _ . .- 
a , 1. aks Theoretical Work. As hinted in the Mesctenans above, the 
> . presence of extreme ambiguity differentiates educational organizations (and 
: . many other "public".activities) from the more often studied business firm. 
. te would be useful to study how the behavioral theory of organizations needs \ 
to be adapted to account for anbiguity. What are standard operating procedures 
(SOPs) like under ambiguity? ‘Are they more rigid or less? A better under-~ 
standing is needed of the symbolic aspects of educational politics, such as 
the fact that department chairmen seem to have-additional authority even in 
universities where the chairmatship rotates. A more genntad example of a 
topic in the role of shared beliefs would be a study of how educators come 
to believe that a particular cediidnus is either effective or not. 

Another set of questions is prompted directly by cybernetic theory. What 

is the nature of the search process in educational organizations? What do 


the feedback loops look like? How does the system cope with information 


~ de BEHAVIORAL RESEARCH ON ORGANIZATIONAL DECISION-MAKING 4 . | = ‘! 
; et eo ee: _k 


that is inconsistent with a prior belief structure? 
H : 4 - | ‘a 
A third cluster of topics involves understanding thé eoncrete causes 
of certain aspects of the behavioral description. What gives a SOP its power? 
a ? ‘ 


How do’ people learn and react to SOPs? What factors determine whether an 


organization will adopt an innovation developed elsewhere ‘or whether it 


* 
{ 


will itself innovate? How does an “organizational essence," the set of 
“pperattons or objectives that aetinesSthe organization for its members and 
which holds their allegiance, come ‘into existence? Can it be changed? How 
- * is the attention of the organization allocated? These questions, and others * 


like them, can only be answered by theoretically-informed empirical research. 


2. Empirical Studies of Causal Relationships Between Or anizational 
Features and Outputs. How do deadlines influence outputs? What is the 
impact of organizational overload? How do professional career paths affect 


“the education of students? Do high school administrators have different 


. a 


es views of themselves than do college presidents, and what difference does this 
A make? This set of questions, more focused than those of the first research 
direction, could be asked in relative ignorance of organizational theory, 
; although not cotbining the research on the two directions might waste research 
. * ‘ 
ef fort 3 
é 4, P + , 
3. Institutional Studies -—- Organizat 1 Analyses’ of Major Educational 


Institutions. Cohen and March's study of college presidents ‘is an important 
mnpeee 38 in this field. Paul Peterson and T. R. Williams are currently engaged 
in a study of Chicago School Boards. Wutside education, Martha Derthick is 
iuibete an intensive study of the Social Security Adhinistration. 

N\ Similarly detailed studies of other educational institutions would pro- is 


vide useful information about how educational organizations actually behave 


” 
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"and would alleviate the danger that a concentration on theory might lead to 


©» - 


omitting important mp of the educational system. To-help prevent * . 


. 


F J 
ee studies from being dull or trivial, they should focus on how the nature 


/ 


_and structure bE’ ia organization affects some. group of \eople in the 
eseadtaaetoan! For ‘example, one might study elementar$ schools from the 


perapecesve of the RENEE suggesting what aspects of their job they should , 
x > 
“emphasize and describing strategies Chat may make them more effective. 


‘ 


4. tiggantcittontt chants. How do organizations Jeaxe? How do they 
adopt innovations? what , aspects of organizations impede or favor snanget How 


does asia selection operate? (What is the unit of evolution--the individual, 
/ 
the SOP, the department wor the Gesanientéont) Do institutions’ under strese 
tk ; - 


. é 
try more innovations? r kind of innovations do they try? How does the 
need for change come to (be recognized? (Are cognitive processes important 

here? -If so, whose?) De educational organizations sometimes change when they 


ahonhanr ey These are questions of real theoretical interest which are impor- 


tant to any prescription for how education institutions should be changed. 
ma 


1 


5. How do organizations react to attempts at leadership? Studies of 
how educational institutions have reaoted to past -management reforms such as 
evaluation standards or basing department budgets on Sulla tet aadts should » 
be useful both in understanding the bebavior of subunits and in advising 
future managers. In addition to studying how organizations have reacted to 
the various incentive effects’ of performance measuring aan it would be 
valuable to ugderstand other aspects of jawelenciecas secticbes to teadacabtp: 
Under meee. does getting people to think about objectives improve their 


performance? What have been the prerequisites for successful sequential, 


attention,to goals? Answering questions such as these would do much to help 


us evaluate how much good management tools can do. a 


id 


‘ ; 
x * 
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cilI. Normative Research on Organizational Decision-making Under Ambiguit 
(with special reference to education) .- : ie 
: ’ 
, f 


i 


- A. State of the Art’ « ’ 


The Normative theory of organidations is at present much less developed . 
' wondy-mentioned-liaplonintetion—anelysie!——_— 


“as one of the or ae and useful normative techniques: to emerge from 


the study of organizations. Cohen: and March ventured to make some specific 
recommendations for college presidents. Charles Lindblom argued the virtues 


of an incrémental decision style. Christopher Alexander's Notes on the Syn- 


thesis of Form discusses under what circumstances a non-conscious problen- 


* solving strategy is likely to be dees. Still, the theory of how to 


Manage without clear objectives is very primitive. ' . 

One strategy for coping with panei ey that has been recognized at least 
sifice FDR's Presidency is multiple advocacy. (Richard E. Neustadt and Alexander 
George are more recent advocates.) The idea is that slants the decision- 
maker with a variety of perspectives will make ‘certain that he recopnizes the. 
OPEN AD in values and the uncertainty in predictions of success, so that he 
has a good chance of making-a good decision. Essentially, multiple advocacy 
is a a aati for clarifying objectives and enforcing the recognition 
of ,uncertainty. John Steinbruner has suggested. that -besides using multiple . 
advocacy to mitigate the impact of parochial perspectives, attention should 
be paid to\maintaining a balance between advisors who are by badaoiiies 

\ 


\ E “ % . 
WarartE-oiiangee and those who are disposed to give confidence/to their 


, i 2 . 4 
superior.’ Findlly, many.of the best case studies, while not’‘generating 


* explicit noraatiy( theory, do make arguments about what went wrong and 


\ 


\ 
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‘thus how the actors might have ‘done better. “Richard E. Neustadt's i ; | 
Alliance Politics is perhaps ‘the beat wexample of /t cote eit Further a8 \ 
Kenieaceh in each of these ‘areas would be useful. ' a 4 ay aed yo ec | 

. + ; ‘ a \ 


ye Sore Py 


B. Research Directions . je 


‘There are five interrelated etceccils for nornative kscarch th he 


‘on how: to ‘achieve Re etre organizational outcomes, techniques me clari- 


cesses “that -in Sect aeatretd (or thwart) the-costs and’ benefits estimated 


“Conference heudhe ould produce useful r Suits.” In rough SENATE order .. ; i 
ame 
of present level of dey lopment , these at implementation analysis, sauce ‘ 


! 
\ s. 


fing objectives and technologies, methods for Senagemenk: with inichear sijee- * 


\ oa ts 
tives, and prescriptions for matching organizational ‘structures to their tasks. : 


s 


\ F a r 
l, Inplenentation Analysis. The standard ptactice of analysis separ- phe. i 
o ‘ 
ates questions of dprteabiltty fron questions of feasibility. The piavad ling : “ 
practice in ss calc ean analysis tends to neglect the aveanicaceonat Pro~ -° 


oa 


to follow from an alternative. At Harvard and elsewhere, a beginning has been , 
nade in deteinetin implementation analysia ss a technique for supplementing 
the standard practice of PPBS, cost-benefit analysis and the like. Research 
priorities are two: (1) to develop a replica methodology, beginning with 


a checklist or recipe, by which analysts can address and build consideration, 


or ‘implementation abstracts into the comparison of alternatives presented to 


‘decision-makers; and (2) to. develop guidelines by which analysts can design 


. re 
plans for decision and actions that increase the prospects of successful 


implementation. The time is ripe for a project demonstrating the use of imple- 


mentation analysis in the educational policy area. \ 


2. Advice for Achieving Particular Outcomes, It should be possible 


to extract from the behavioral theory some general advice on how to achieve 
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. Uinceoieaains they are identified. Educational institutions, to an extent 
. ‘ . 2 \ 


\ 


which is unique (prisons, and yerbaus to a lesser extent health care, are the. 


closest analogs), exist only to affect the lives of members of the organiza- 


. 


tions (students). While the Armed Services vestrict their members more, this 
a? 3 ‘" » 


control is in theory merely instrumental to the ggals of military effective- 
______-ne5_and_national_ defense. Ia other polio} arade,-organisstionsl-ineighte—g————~ 


a. \. 


*atfe helpful in sehieving RUC «i nie outputs. sr must them , i 


% ; sefves paGvaiuated in terms vf the outcome they produce? In education, 
4 . ae. ‘ . -¢ 2 a 
ri elidse same organizational Suslalite should lead iaavty to advice on “how to : 
achieve particular outcomes, ’ 


_The immediate carla of these insights to education is hindered. 
~ ‘, 
at present by the relative tack of knowledge about the specific estan 
ie 1 
in the behavioral theory needed. to account for the impact of aubiguity.”. Still, 


os i pauseeoh would: be useful even-now on advice on such topics as how to guide 
the devel tonatit of shared beliefs in productive directions, how to ensure 
* ‘that an issue is decided in a favorable context, how to. get an organization 


to focus on a particular quegtion, ‘how to insure that the powerful role of * 
; P 


| @ - ‘ = - e -. ‘ 
symbols under ambiguity is not destructive, and, more. generally, how to 
8 


structure’ decision processes and alternatives so that they fit the cognitive ; , 


structures of participants in such a way that an appropriate decision is made. . 


‘ 


2F 
. Such advice would-be useful to weg reeanante at any level of th& educa- ~ 


tional hierarchy who are interested in improving eiicantonal outcomes, 


; ; 3s Techniques. for Clarifying ‘Objectives and Technologies. If the 


ambiguity about objectives and the uncertainty about production functions could 
be reduced, then more standard management tools would become more useful. 


While many of-the possibilities for reducing ambiguity (such as applied 


‘ . < 
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’ 


r philosophical analysis of values) or minimizing uncertainty (controlled 
experimentation) are beyond the topic of this conference, there were some 


organizational techniques that were suggested as possibilities that should 


be investigated further. 


First, the promulgation of fairly arbitrary paasures of goals might 
eto ne seerectve procter oF BSSEEGSE UE Tele 05 6 oF VALE eanore= 
“ments DE EE RITES in improved performance wicheat anyone's } knowing befoxehand- 
exactly what” objectives ‘were to be furthered or how they were to Be advanced. 


After the performance improvement is achieved, the standards would be-inter-. 


preted as having advanced some goal that seems related to the standard that — 


was developed. The second possibility shares an element: of indirection with 
the first. ‘Here, policy: innovations would be encouraged and, again, when an 
improvement was noticed, it might lead to.the realization of the "true" 


value of a previously undervalued objective. 


4. Leadership Under Ambiguity. The Ledeveidtp role is affected by ambi- 


rn to a larger extent than any other role in the organization. Following 
-the lead of Cohen and March's book, Conference participants thought of Several | 
re of strategies for managing in the absense y clear objectives which 
exemplify the kind of topic ehat “could be interesting to organizational 
a8 theorists and useful to educators. : 
| | It may well be that, under ambiguity, it is best to evaluate managers 
oe rather than projects. If it is difficult to maintain appropriate concrete 
objectives for a program, it may be best to pick the few managers who have 
@he best sense of how to achieve goals and give them relatively free reign, 
rather than ‘trying to pick a fev’ good projects. Under ambiguity it is hard 


i to define projects clearly enough to prevent them from being substantially 


i] 
’ 
i 
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altered during implementation, . Much further thought is needed on how such 
evaluations of managers would be done, how they would affect the behavior 


of educational Managers, and whether they could be made consistent with 
Fy Sy SP *. z "& * 


a 
educational personne} systems, to mention only a few aspects of this complex 


problen. : ne ‘s 


. 


» 


. 


Another. approach might be‘to develop a series of cases, perhaps taking 


Neustadt's Alliance Politics as a model, which could be given,to educators 


as an informal course in organizational elements of the educational system. 


_Other possibilities were less well developed. The use of traditional 


wisdom and the study of history may often be more useful than ‘analysis.. It 
eo : 3 


would be helpful to know when this is‘true. Another strategy for managing 


in the absence of objectives is to use the Hawthorne effect. It may be that 
. \ * 
making’ people feel that their jobs are exciting or experimental will improve 


performance. What are the dangers of this? (Clearly an emphasis on history 


and traditional wisdom and an emphasis on experiment are contradictory!) 
+ . ¥ N 
Finally, one may try ta en€ourage innovation in both teaching and management 


by ensuring that suceess is rewarded more than failure is piuiehed. Clearly 
, . ’ ‘ ; a? % 
these prescriptions, and others, need a great deal of study before they can 


be suggested with any confidence. : 3 F ‘ , 


one rind 


5. Organizational Design This is perhaps the most speculative direction 
of all. Essentially, the problem is how to create‘ organizational structures 


_that interact with their environment .to good effect. It might be possible 


« 


to generate a formal theory of organizational design that, would prescribe, 


among other things, the amount of coordination that wouldspest balance flexi- 
2  F a: R 
bility against coherence and the degree of hierarchial structure that would 
provide an adequate "intelligence" in the present environment without. 
‘ j 


22 ii ‘ : t = 


‘ { 
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sees .tgo much Sie alee as -the der Decrciamist changed. A formal £ 
aa : asatpate of, = “decomposability® of the environment into {SaGcen int sub- ; : of 


_ systems ‘(which could be sub-optimized without fear of missing the global , 
. ° =™ | 
" opt inun) ‘night. suggest an optimal structure for a particular institution. 


Similarly, some measure sd the rate of change in the environment might be 


.' useful in\trying to adjust the 8 ced of feed-back loops in the organization. 


Te the organization relies | on natural selection, then a measure of the speed 
of change in the environment should help deteenine the requisite variety in 
Sf . its programs. {For the present, +e is snore Likely that this kind of cybernetic ! 
organizational design is more helpful as a way of thinking than for any i 
‘specific ebbaninlakinta, It is, however, a, powerful way of thinking, and 


_if it, were ever developed to give specific Zeconnendations the results would 
x ‘ 


o 


be dramatic 


IV. Suggested Research Priorities 


r 


r : 
“ directions |would hang together. Some could, and should, be pursued separately. - 


requidice’t talent and share the above premises is 
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research, on the operat fn of educational organizations. A ggattershot 


approach will not do, however:. Ifthe knowledge is to’ be “cumulative, the 


. 


- empirical research. must be coordinated with theoretical concerns. ; . _ 


, 


A primary ‘method for developing ‘such a cumulative enpirical base would 


be case analyses: caréfully focussed . cals histories informed by a théoretical 


ee 


- or conceptual framework ‘sind some’ specific theoretical questions. What ig 


* 


ed, then,-is not simply a large number of disparate case analyses, but a 


, 


substantial program organized around a common set of theoretical concerns . 


@ 
aimed not only at developing the empirical base but also at advancing theory. 


There dees not now exist a research capability appropriate for this 


problem. The intellectual division of labor in academia makes the organiza- 
5 ae ; 


tion of such a research program difficult. The blend of regearch interests 


and capabilities implied by the dave diagnosis would be difficult ,to achieve 


f 
in the best of circumstances, and the setae ‘of who have his 
tH. n~ a : 


$ a ‘ 
~ The flavor of the research activities proposed here is very much in the 


tradition of Cyert. and March's Behavioral Theory of the Firm, Wut with an 


important difference. The.research should have a,stronger operational bite. 
s 


The carhede used in thay research are broadly applicable to the kind Proposed 


alee studies, detailed interviews, data analysis, computer éimulation 


(both to test the implications of thegey and to describe ongoing processes). 
P 
It is worth noting, however, that more than a decade has "passed since the 


Cyert and March’ contribution and that while some thedretical progress has 


‘ 
been made since then, an important reason for the- slow rate of progress in 


hs 


panes dsestopinetit is the ‘lack of sufficient empirical data on organizational. 


i 


decision-making under. ambiguity. 


. : . ° n i 


21 
There is an opportunity, therefore, ise Ns I.E. to sponsor a substantial 
program aimed ‘dt both theoretical advance and at developing a body of 


empirical data on large organizational decision-making and to have education 


a . 


be the focus of that effort. While many of the members of \the loosely-coupled 


community of scholars who could contribute to such’ an effort “have not been 
rae / 
primarily interested in educational cae: caarag attraction of puilding 


—— ~a-tommon empirical pase and advancing theory at the sar cia might make it —— 


se 


Peaaehts for such a program to enlist their energy. 


The*conference felt’ that such a program should focus on an ee of 


' . 


substal ive policy in education, both to give the research a apaiiet focus-- 


. “ 


thus ealeing it more likely that the Eaeeareh will eedues sat ey 

advances that will eventually be sis BLS ind tol produce in the shorter run 

findings that will be directly useful to educational policy makers, The most 
. promising and inigortant- candidate for this substantive policy pr len is the 


adaptation of educational institutions over the next decade to d clines 


in enrollments and changes in resources. The educators at the cffeene 


seemed marene that this is the most important problem facing education over 


the next decade, and a’ problem where arganizational processes waj|be critical. 


‘ 


-. 
‘Unless educational’ organizations adapt to these changes more intell \genety 


, than have most organizationg faced ‘with similar problems, the quality ‘of 
; 


, education of students in the classroom is likely. to suffer, baal r example, 
% ‘ 
* the’ few studies available of the reaction of military services to sharp cuts . ; 


in budget and personnel find that the organizations ‘typically cut mustle before 


fe, ses the number of men in each division rather than cut SAVES OR (thus 


. 


preserving headquarters, of Ficer' s slots and a base for expansion), bg 
\ 


dimited numbers ‘of advanced weapons but not amunition or spare parts, reduce 


. \. . 
. \ 


- t : . 
Mi . ‘ . a 
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readiness, try to preserve the working environment of the core professionals, ny 
: ‘ oak 


¢ ‘ F ‘ © i ’ | 


_ and above all preserve the "perks," like the PX., A substantial, but detailed - 0 
fie es . : : ant < 
“program of study would be required to predict how, educational institutions 
will meses and to offer suggestions about. how leadership should be”exercised mi 
ed ' 


in this environment. This program ‘would include case analyses of educational | 
S, 7 


institutions and similar organizations ‘under such conditions, and of ici aan: ae’ . 


in ingtitutions under stress s- ~and would include. most of the. topice listed = 


i te ; 5; 
above. 4 2 ae a a " & aes 

_¥ . . : mie | 

| 

{ 


"Management of such a research\progran would not be Basy. It tould 
be difficult to assenble a ctitical mass of individuals at one Location, ie 
singe there are attractive’ options available to ‘the most coinage rad . . 
in the field.* This Bearceny suggests a ‘research progres led by a njx of - 


ay “ 4 4 
full--and part-time senior participante-with-tha. ‘part-timers maintaining 


t 
| 
. ’ : 2 =f SS é 
their existing university relationships, working on research group projects ~ ! 
‘at their home base and spending summers and shorter periods during the ; o 
university year "on location" with the full-time participants. an, key 

te the success of the endeavor’ Mone ms the principal ‘research divdacor? 

The research program Svisaveds here would not ‘Be cheap. “Conference partici- 


od 


pate mentioned. the Poverty Institute at the University of Wiscongin as a 


model. - Though no bydget was proposed, participants were thinking in terms gl 


of a commitment of about $1 million’a year for Siva Veire, ‘ 


2 ~ 


V. ° Conclusion , a, Lah 


The study of organizations has advanced to the point where it could be 


very useful to educators. In addition, the time when new departures in a | 


education could be simply added ‘to existing programs is probably past. : : 


1 ‘ 


* 


a a si : : 23; > 
; ; ‘3 2 * 
Thus innovative teachers and managers will probably meet more organizatdonal 
Be 
, resistance than in the past. Further, ‘educational institutions, as organiza- _ 
tions under ambiguity, present problems of real’ theoretical interest to r 


students of organizations, In general then, the ‘times seem auspicious for. ite 


‘ 


A 
* tthe, kind of research program suggested above. 


“s 
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